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SOME TEXTUAL SUGGESTIONS 
I. MIC. 2:12 
In the Masoretic text, this verse reads: 

lbs 2pr qc»8t fpx 
bxiTB" t\'n».is yaps' yap 

:m«a ns^a-'rip iia'^n iina -nys 

rT T t" T ^;; • • : 'T ~ I 

By reference to ICC, page 67, it may be seen that most scholars agree 
on two corrections, viz., (1) i^3 in Une 1, and (2) "l^'^n in the last line, 
the final 1 being carried over to the following verb. Budde, in ZAW, 
XXXVIII (1920), 2£f., joins the number of those supporting the first 
reading, but modifies the second to the extent of substituting "1317J for 

> T ; • 

"I3''in • ICC, page 67, also cites and accepts a suggestion, put forward 
by Wetzstein and followed by many scholars, to read n"I^S23, i-e., "like 
a flock in the fold" instead of "like a flock of Bozrah." Haupt had 
already criticized this reading unfavorably; see ICC, in he. Budde, he. 
cit., now reinforces Haupt's objection by refusing the new reading and 
retaining the received text. My own confidence in the Wetzstein reading 
has been shaken for some years. 

I should now support the Masoretic text and treat HJ <3^ffiS ^^■' differ- 
ently. The rendering in ICC, "together will I put them," carries over an 
English idiom into the Hebrew. I doubt if "put together" is the Hebrew 
equivalent for "assemble" or "collect" anywhere in the Old Testament. 
ir\'' is here better taken as having strong conjunctional force, e.g., "More- 
over I will make them." This use of TTT is well attested, being quite 
common in the Book of Job, e.g., 3:18; 16:10; 19:12. "Bozrah" was 
probably noted for its sheep and goats. We know that the king of Moab 
sent large numbers of them into Israel every year in the time of MeSa^ 
(II Kings 3:4). The regions east of the Jordan and in the Negeb have 
always been given over largely to the grazing of sheep and goats. There 
may have been a Bozrah breed even as today we have our Cotswolds, 
Southdowns, Merinos, and the like. 

The greatest difiiculty of the verse is, of course, in the last line, and 
particularly in the last two words. If the rendering of ffi be accepted, 
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viz., "they shall go forth," and if we repoint the last word Dli^'J. we 
get the satisfactory phrase, "and they shall go forth from Edom." If 
these two words be a part of the original verse, they give us a perfect parallel 
in "Edom" for the "Bozrah" of the preceding line. If they be a marginal 
note — as I am still inclined to think, notwithstanding Budde's skepticism 
— they were suggested by "Bozrah" and reflect the hatred of Edom so 
fiercely expressed in Isaiah, chapter 63, and Obadiah. 

I offer this reading DIS'^ in the hope that it may suggest to some 
scholar an explanation of ffi's i^aXxmn-ai and S's concealed that will lead to 
the discovery of the text that lay behind the present n;i3"'r!n of the 
Masoretic text which has not as yet been made intelligible. 

II. HAB. 2:17 
The first two clauses of this verse run as follows in the Masoretic text: 

^w "|i33b C7in "S 

The last word of the second Une is quite generally corrected to WjiTT , after 

© and S. But so far no objection has been made to the second word of 
the same Une. Yet it is rather more considerate of animal life than we should 
expect a Hebrew of that age to be. Moreover, I'lfl is hardly the word that 
we should expect to find in association with the himting of beasts of the 
forests and mountains. 

It has occurred to me that a shght change of text yields an admirable 
sense and removes all strangeness of idiom. Let us read ri/JHS • The two 
lines then rim: 

For the violence (done) Lebanon shall cover thee, 
And the devastation of Hamath shall overwhelm thee. 

This gives us two localities in juxtaposition each to the other and com- 
pletely satisfies the requirements of the parallelism. The presence of the 
preposition before the construct is, of course, due to the need of closer 
definition of meaning, a need not so evident in the case of "Lebanon." It 
may be also that the balance of rhythm or metrical needs may have called 
for its insertion. 

III. EZEK. 20:39 

This verse as it stands in the Masoretic text is obscure. It is trans- 
lated by Toy, for example: "And as for you, O house of Israel, thus says 
the Lord Yahweh, go, let every man serve his idols ! But afterward ye shall 
surely hear me, and ye shall no longer profane my sacred name through your 
gifts and your idols." Toy explains the "serve" as ironical; but this is 
rather forced. Further, the conversion of the phrase "if ye are not hearken- 
ing imto me" into an imperative, "ye shall surely hear me," is very difficult. 
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if not impossible. Cornill, on the basis of ffi's i^apart, proposed !|"i"'35m 
for 51135; this has been accepted by Siegfried, Bertholet, and others. I 
propose IISIX as an easier reading than 'l"l''35n • '\'2'^ in the sense of 
"destroy" is common in the pi'^el; while "l^^yjl is used in the weaker sense 
of "put away," "take away." In Zech. 13:2, i^apSt represents "(""syi^ of 
the Masoretic text, but nowhere else is it so used. In Num. 33:52a, 
Drn35|!'l is translated by i$apdT€, and in 33:526, the same form is used 
for >nai<ri- in Isa. 26:14, n3t*ri is rendered by ^/oes (jypas, Ba-b j^c.a, 
pb A, Q, r). It seems therefore that IQit has a good claim to recognition 
in Ezek. 20:39. The following clause, 

still awaits solution. Hitzig's DS123"' (or D5"irs<— cf. II Sam. 14:19; Mic. 
6:10) for DM'S is on the whole the best way out thus far offered. It is 
followed by Cornill and Bertholet. 

J. M. Powis Smith 
Universitt op Chicago 



ISIDORE IN JEWRY 

It has often been remarked that Isidore has been a favorite name among 
the Jews, ever since the time of the Ptolemies, but no satisfactory answer 
has been given to the "why" which this fact provokes. 

The fact is well established that in antiquity many Jews were in the 
habit of using two names: one, of Jewish origin, for use in Jewry; the other, 
Greek or Latin, for use among the Gentiles. "Saul, who is also Paul," 
Cephas and Peter, Jesus and Jason are among the many which might be cited. 

We can understand any Jewish father calling his son Theodoros; it 
would be a Greek equivalent of Jehonathan. But why should a child be 
labeled "Gift of Isis" ? Clearly for some ulterior reason. It is a plausible 
guess that Isidore is a kinoui for Jehonathan. The Greek form of tTSV 
is either 'Iw (LXX) or 'lam (magical papyri). Isidore may well represent 
lodore, since the construction of Gentile equivalents of Hebrew names 
commonly follows the method of rhyme or preservation of the initial letter. 

Douglas Hilaey. Cobley 
American University 
Bbyroxjt, Syria 



